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For it is soothing still to me 
To speak to thee as thou wert nigh, 
And wouldst to my farewell reply. 


Thou answerest not—yet, though afar, 


Thou dost not own the power to sever 


Thyself from me—my own bright star, 
° Where’er I go thou’rt with me ever! 

Nor time, nor absence, can efface 

rhine image from its resting place. 


EVENING AMONG THE IILLS. 


rhe moon ts yet within her halls at rest, 


And clouds that smiled along the welkin’s height, 


Lie sad and gloomy o’er the faded west, 


As if they mourned the absent queen of might, 


And laid aside their fairy robes ot light, 


For the dun sackcloth shade that veils the sheen 

Of the deep sleeping heavens from morta! sight, 

Where the redeem’d of earth's sepulchral scene 
Bathe in the living beams of God’s own face sercn 


It is the midnight hour—the hour of sleep, 


When the day’s countless voices all are still, 


And silence searce is waked, e’en by the sweep 


Of lifting branches from the distant hill, 
Nor by wild chidings of the dancing mil 


Phat leaps from rock to rock on its glad way ; 
Nor plaiutive note of sweet-voiced whip-poor-will, 


Singing the requiem of departed day— 


So softly hush and sweet is evening's every lay 


It seems as nature slept through all her realins, 
Couched ‘neath the gloom that curtains her repose, 


b’en as at twilight by the branching elms, 


While deeper still the gathering darkness grows, 
I've marked the flowers their dewy petals close, 


And meekly low in sleep their heads incline, 
Tired with their life of light, since morn arose 


O’er the horizon’s undulating line, 


And clothed the laughing earth in beamy robes divine 


Lo, from his sleep in yonder caverned cloud, 


The fearful spirit of the night awakes 


Like an armed warrior, when the clarion loud 


Summons to battle—hush! the scared earth quakes, 


As o’er its hills the sullen thunder breaks 


In one wild madd’ning roar—its glittering spear 
The voiceless lightning o’er the concave shakes, 


Then darting onward in its swift career, 


Lays forest, tower, and cliff, on one promizcuous bier 








WRITTEN AFTER A BALL 


Away—away—thou glittering thing ' 
In vain does laughing pleasure fling 
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~ , But now the ruler of the storm is gone | ORIGINAL TALES. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. Far o’er the zenith toward the sleeping day, sake 
——SS=S : ee, | Chiding his legions with the — tone \) 
FAREWELL. Of distant thandere—in their dark array, THE UNEDUCATED WIFE. 
| The booming clouds the threat’ning voice obey ; 
Farewett !—that hand's soft clasp of thine | And, while the chasing winds are mustering by, 
Is mute, but oh, ’tis eloquent ! | Battalion speeds battalion on its way, CHAPTER I. 
And those dark eyes more sweetly shine | Till not a speck is left upon the sky, | Tue snow continued to fall, and the roads were 
Because on wo mond oa 1s — Of all that dark dread host of heaven's artillery || impassable ; the house had disappeared, and Albert 
That sweet voice has a tenderer swel! a ee : asi ; sappeared, ¢ d 
To me, as thus it sighs, ‘‘ farewell !” | Joy! for the waking moon walks forth again, had no alternative but to await the clearing. To find 
F wa * | From her still chambers like a youthful bride his way was impossible; besides, | .d hone ctald 
Friend of my early days, adieu ! To her glad nuptials, while a gorgeous train us Wa) ! ossible; besides, he would h stax 
Short shall our parting be, and when | Of handmaid stars come dancing by her side with a more trifling excuse, so much was he interested 
—— — more a to view From every slope A empyrean wide in the beautiful Isidore. Weeks passed, and Albert 
y gentle eye and smile again ; Wave they their bridal lamps of radiant white Setill linwered. ende: i : : , 
, 4 \ g to procure a horse an 
Yet boding thoughts are in my heart, Over the deep azure, and a liquid tide stl lingered, endeavouring I 
As with a tear from thee I part. Of beauty and of beams comes down, till bright guide. 
And thou, whose name must ever be They veil each shadowy form in mists of silvery light. || Conversing with the old gentleman he learned hi: 
: s { 
Unuttered by these lips, farewell ! | A living freshness fills the crystal air sad story : learned, that, fired with ardour in the caust 
—— —* — —— to me ml Where sportive zephyrs ply the buoyant wing, of liberty, he had left a delighttul home and his lovely 
a On thy torm snall memory Cwe Chasing the echo from her dwelling fair i daugl . 
Gy; . daughter Marion, the mother of Isidore, im the care 
And fancy give, to charm my heart, | Mid rocks and pines that shade the mountain spring, || . ~, : . 
What sober truth can ne’er umpart. Where softly sweet the bubbling waters sing * of a favourite sister, and embarked for this country, 
I may not take one look of thee, Their wood/and numbers to the answering trees, where he remained during the war, constantly draw- 
J , 
One lingering look, although the last ' 3 Me ew vee van ger oe —— swing jing on his own funds. Feeling certain of the fina! 
Ican but trust to memory efore the impulse of the waking breeze, ene mipe I te TTR gy ‘A ; 

(That fond recaller of the past !) Fill every list’ning dell with thrilling melodies | succom of the Ame fen Cause, he had no doubt of 
Thy graceful form and features fair Earth feels th a ao || being remunerated for all. In the meantime Marion 
4 ot ingpangee Keb Earth feels the stirring influence of the hour, i! : sabia ER - —r 
To bring before me, as they are. And shadows forth the image of her prime, j) Maarrie d an interesting young German, and the old 
Sweet vision! dim but beautiful, q In all its rich apparelling and power |, general persuaded and finally prevailed on him to join 

Thou risest oft upon my sight! j Of breathing charms, famed of the Eden clime, the army. The unfortunate young man was severely 
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ne eames ace ate oe he spade Be eet sorbed wounded in the first campaign, which caused his death 
0 on 0 Ss righ i urs - m e eepe gre _ s ee é . Tho iia EN : 
Memories of joys long past, for all Clothes the dim woodlands, bush, and fragrant thyme, |!" # f€W year: after. The old general, grieved to th: 
Thy form and features now recall. While every form displays its fairest mien ||heart that he had been the means of interrupting so 
—— a a a Decked with the dew-drop gems of night’s a | much happiness, promised his daughter that he would 
Mine are no parting words to thee ; + ae ARION- |! come and spend the rest of his days with her as soon 
Yet on the theme I love to dwell, | lias his claims were settled, which he thought would be 


| speedily. At the close of the year she wrote to in 


torm him that if he ever wished to see her alive he 


l}must come soon, as she felt she could not live many 


Its spells around my heart : | 
| : || months 
i In vain does Cupid bend his bow— S. 
In vain does beauty’s figure glow | The heart-stricken father embarked immediately, 


— 


With nature and with art. 


Give me instead, the woodland brook, 


To which the trembling moonbeam’s look 


Ie turned in holy love. 
Give me that hour when, in the skies 
Unneumbered stars, like angel’s eyes, 
Beckon the soul above. 


Give me the cascade, rock, and tree 
For these are nature’s luxury, 

And these are nature’s power 
Give me a cot beside whose shade 
The rose’s virgin cheek is laid 

Upon the hawthorn’s flower 


Give me for wine the streams that flow 
Unstained, like infancy, below 
Their canopy of trees ; 
And for my guests the flowery throng 
And for my music give the song 
That's warbled by the breeze 


Let chese adorn my diadem. 

But stillit wants one crowning gem- 
Woman's enchanting smile, 
Untouched by sin, untaught by art, 
To guide the soul and win the heart 
From wickedness and wile 


Then be the sounds of lyre and lute 
And luxury for ever mute, 

Eternal be our loves ! 
Our lives as limpid as the stream, 


Our thoughts as pure as childhood’s dca: 


Our passions like the dove's. 





A SIMILF,. 


The dews of the evening most carefully shun 
Thev are tears of the sky for the loss ot the s 


v, 


He was 
jjalinost overwhelmed with grief, but Marion far from 


|}and found his child just alive on his arrival. 


Tuyrza. In vain the gushing goblets shine, 
| Each deem’d by some the golden shrin: . 
| . & we lamenting her early exit, said," [tis the w ave 
Where pleasure’s secrets lie ; / “¢ ——e ae is the will of heaven 
In vain Anacreon’s soul and lyre | and | have but these ties to earth,” placing her slender 
| Allure the million with the fire } and almost transparent hand on the fair brow of the 
1) Of Hebe’s lip and eye. 


| little Isidore, and looking tenderly at her father. “I 
|| know that my Redeemer liveth, that there is a house 
| not made with hands for me in heaven. I give you 
my child, certain that while you live you will be a 
father to her, and | trust, my dear sir, you will have 
her piously educated, for even my short lifé has taught 
| me * there is nothing true but heaven. 
| She died soon after this conversation, and the un 
| fortunate old man, as he followed her to the tomb, felt 
almost broken-hearted. He settled all his affairs, and 
l found he had made such calls on his estate, that after 
paying all his debts, he had but a thousand pounds 


| Embarrassed with the little girl, (for his own sister 
' 


| was dead, and he had no near relation.) he concluded 
to write to Madame Waldorf, the aunt of Isidore, her 
father’s only sister, and request her to take the care 
lof the orphan until he could come and claim her.- 
i He wrote that his adopted country was in debt to him 
| for services and expenditures, and he doubted not that 
\ he should be paid principle and interest, and that he 
| should then be enabled, when settled in his own house, 
\jto send for his grand daugliter. 
| She answered his letter immediately, and after, a 
the general said, many sage remarks, concluded by 
l\saying, * she had done all in her power to prevent 
her brother's leaving his pleasant home and lovely 


ALPHA 


wife to follow a phantom—-a will o' the whisp—w hich he 
i] 

called glory. It had led him, where s! 

That General Chariton had made him forge 


i¢ expected, to 


i death ' 
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Eu 
what he had been taught at home, namely, that true 
patriotism did not consist in running after liberty, but 
in doing our duty as fathers, husbands, and children 
in the station and in the country where Providence has 
placed us. That she declined taking the little girl, 
und thought that if he intended to forsake his native 
country, he had better take her with him and make a 
savage of her at once.” 

Vexed and troubled at this severe reproof, he de- 
termined to quit the country forever and take Isidore 
with him. 

He was soon quietly settled near Philadelphia, 
where he waited patiently a long time; but at last 
weary and disheartened, finding his funds gone, and 
fearing that even his friends were tired of him, he took 
the little girl, and retired quite back into the country 
to hide himnse)f and his sorrows from the world. 





One day being in pursuit of game, he met an old In- 





determined to ask her of the old general on his re- 
turn. 

Some days passed ere he could procure a guide to 
suit him. Watapan, a friend of the general, con- 
lsented at last to go with him. Ere he left, he took 
|General Charlton by the hand, and begged he would 
jlay all his cares aside, and try to get well enough to} 
accompany him back. The old man sighed, looked 
itenderly at his daughter, and said, 


| 


——— 
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to go to your home, but I shall die in peace if you will 
be a father to my child.” 

Again the blood rushed to the cheeks and brow of 
Fitzgerald, and for a moment he was silent, but reco- 
vering himself, he said, 

“| will protect and defend her with my life: but 
my dear sir, will you not give me a nearer and dearer 
claim to protect her? Give her to me for a wife !” 

The old man started, and looked up to Fitzgerald— 








“God bless you, my son; if any thing happens to 
me, I know you will be a father to this innocent 
child.” 

Albert's face was crimson; the word “ father’ had 
embarrassed him so much, that when he took Isidore’s 
hand, instead of speaking, he only pressed it to his 
jlips, and raised his eyes to hers. She was pale as 
marble, and trembled so much, that Fitzgerald was) 
surprised, and almost inclined to think he was in some| 


} 


| 





| 
| 
| 








dian chief, whose life he had once saved in a skirmish, 
taken him to his tent and kept him until he was able) 
to go back to his tribe. Sanaqua intreated the gene-| 
ral to go with him. | 
“* My nation,” says he, “ are grateful; they will love 
the white warrior who saved their chief's life—they | 
will make a house and give him corn—he can him-| 
self shoot the deer—come with us.” | 
The old man went, and true to the word of the chief, 
they supplied him with every thing necessary to sup- 
port life. The little Isidore they almost worshipped 
called her by every tender epithet, and brought her 
every dainty they could find; but, as he concluded, 
he said,“ Am I not supported by charity !—by the! 
charity of savages, while my countrymen refuse to} 
share with me the blessings which I have toiled and| 
bled to obtain!” 
Ife trembled and turned pale, his limbs seemed to 


lose their strength, and but for the support of Fitz- || but his pale looks and faltering voice alarmed her.— 
He tried to|| One evening, after a restless day, she knelt down be- 
sooth and comfort him by telling him that as soon as/j side him to bathe his temples, and began singing the 


gerald he would have sunk on the floor. 


the fire, and had exhausted all her little skill as a nurse, | 


way the cause. He said, 

* You are ill, Isidore; come into the air:” and lead-| 
ing her to the door, stood by her until the blood came 
rushing to her cheeks and temples ; then again, pres- 
ing her hand to his lips, he mounted his horse and gal- 
loped away, leaving her leaning against the door. 

Isidore had never seen any one to love but her 
grandfather; she was grateful to the Indians for 
their goodness to her, but Fitzgerald was above any 
thing she had ever conceived, and she looked up to 
him with such devotion and reverence, that he was| 
worshipped more than loved. She only thought of| 
him asa friend of her father. To be his wife, never 
entered her innocent thoughts. 

A month passed, and no tidings of Albert. The old 
|general had been quite ill for some days. Isidore had 
jmade him a bed of dried leaves and bear skins near} 


i 
| 
| 
I 


| 





| 
! 
| 
| 
| | 


| 











| 


| 
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“ Wife! wife !—she is a mere baby.” 

“1 know she is young; but she is old enough to 
take good care of you, my dear sir, and old enough to 
make me happy.” 

“ Young man, son of my friend, do nothing rashly 
—a wife is not the plaything of an hour, a toy merely 
to look upon—but a companion for life; choose one 
that will be a companion, a friend, one who will at all 
times be ready to assist you with mind and heart— 
you have a vigorous intellect, a mind stored with use- 
ful knowledge and should have a well-educated and 
intelligent wife.” 

Fitzgerald sighed, he recollected how often his 
mother had cautioned him against being fascinated with 
beauty ; but the soft voice of Isidore in the next room, 
singing one of his favourite hymns, put all reason and 
reflection asleep— 

‘-She must be mine, father, if you do not object, and 
she will accept me:” 

The general smiled— 

“ Oh, she will not refuse you—and alas, I know to 
well how headstrong and self-willed the young are 
If you are determined to marry her, I will say ne 
more. For myself, I should be proud to see her your 
wife.” 

Albert's eyes sparkled with joy, and he soon made 
known his hopes and wishes to the beautiful and gen 
tle Isidore. 

The weather was delightful, and Albert felt ex 
tremely anxious to be on his way, but the genera 


the weather was fit he would provide a vehicle, and} ey ening hymn, but the general drew her close to him, | was evidently failing. One day they had been talking 
take him, with Isidore, to his own paternal mansion; | and putting aside the glossy curls that hung over her| of their journey, and had just raised him into the arm 


he should have his father’s study and his room, with || polished forehead, said, as he gazed on her, 


all the comforts his old age required. 


*“T have made shipwreck of the happiness of all! 


chair that he might see the sun set, when the old In- 
dian entered with alarge packet. The general opened 


“JT shall leave you for a few days, asI have a tract | that I loved. As your aunt said—I have followed a'/it with eagerness, and saw that his claims onshis 


of land in this country that I wish to see ; then return || 
with such a conveyance as will make our journey| 
agreeable.” i 

Fitzgerald dared not trust himself to say any thing | 
of Isidore. He felt he loved her, and he thought the | 
old general would object to his speaking of marrying |! 
the child, as he always called her. The old man said, |! 
as he took his hand,“ My dear son, you are a friend | 
indeed. I rejoice to see that America has still some | 
noble scions from the parent tree that promise to over- || 
shadow the land.” 

While Fitzgerald remained he had constant oppor- | 
tunities of seeing the beautiful and gentle girl; he || 


|triend Albert, and my stay here is short.” 





phantom I fear something has happened to our 


Isidore shuddered, trembled, and seemed almost 
fainting. i 
“ Grieve not for me,” he said. “I am an old man,/ 
and can scarce expect to remain much longer with 
you. Should you see no more of Fitzgerald, get the 
Indians to take you to the nearest sea-port, and go to) 
Germany to your Aunt Waldorff. She is noble and| 
well educated, and cannot, when she sees you, refuse | 
But you may trust our young 


you her protection. 
friend without fear.” 


He drew her head to his bosom, and raising his eyes’ 


saw her devoted attention to her grandfather, her) to heaven, seemed for a while absorbed in thought.— || 


patient sweetness at all times, her industry and neat-||The noise of voices disturbed them, the door was 
How often did he wonder that with so er, 


ness. 


a wardrobe she was always so neat and becomingly 


arrayed. He knew not, that rather than appear to | 
disadvantage before one that she thought quite too ||dore checked his eagerness, and when he took the 
perfect for a human being, she had sat up nights that | 


all might be in order during the day. A more disin- | 
terested lovely creature nature never formed, but she , 
was just as nature formed her, and Albert Fitzgerald! 
enamoured with her beauty, delighted with her art-| 
less loveliness, forgot that he did not live among] 
savages, and that a wife for him should be we! 
cated and accustomed to good society. He forgot, 


| 


that all his life had been spent in cultivating and im- | his friend, for he sat up and conversed quite cheerfully. 
proving his own mind ; forgot how often his beloved | [sidore resigned her place for the nig] , 
and accomplished mother had drawn the likeness, with | took some repose, of which she one mach in neod.! 
a master’s hand, of the woman she should be proud |! Seyeral days passed in the same way, and A] 


to call daughter. 
But Isidore, the sweet, the exquisitely beautiful Isi- 
dore, had put all reflection and reason aside, and he’ 


ja 
1 edu-| baggage, which they assisted him to open, and he 


\ 
thrown open, and Fitzgerald entered with a joy-beam- | 
ing face, exclaiming, I have come for you, my dear 


sir,”"—but the pale cheek and trembling hand of Isi- 


} 
old man’s he was startled at its feverish heat. 

* You are ill,” said he, ** but you will, I trust, soon 
be better, for I have many comforts for you in my, 
snug warm vehicle,” I 


The general looked kindly on him, pressed his hand} 
nd sighed deeply. The Indians entered with his|| 


produced many little comforts that seemed to revive), 


it to Albert, and | 
bert be-|! 
. . i! 
gan to fear the old man was failing fast. 
One morning, after a very restless night, he said, |) 
* My dear young friend, I fear I shall never be able’ 


country were acknowledged and settled. He started 
convulsively from his chair, * It 1s too late!” he ex 
claimed; then clasping his emaciated hands together 
crushed the papers between them, and fell dead upor 
the floor! 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Comets.—These luminous bodies present some of th: 
most interesting phenomena in astronomy. It is well 
known that they appear at very irregular intervals, and 
their appearance has been always regarded with a certain 
degree of ominousawe. They do not present a well-defined 
disk, but exhibit a pale and cloudy hight, accompanied by a 
tail or train, the direction of which 1s turned from the sun 
They show themselves indiscriminately in every part of the 
heavens, and move in all directions. Examined through a 
telescope, comets resemble a mass of aqueous vapours 
encircling an opaque nucleus of different degrees of dark- 
ness in different comets, though sometimes no nucleus ca 
be seen. As the comet advances towards the sun, its faint 
and nebulous light becomes more brilliant, and its luminous 
train increases gradually in length. When it reaches its 
perihelion, the brilliancy of its light, and the length of its 
tail are greatest, and sometimes a comet rivals the splen 
dour of the planet Venus. As it passes from its proximity 
to the sun, it becomes shorn of its splendour, and resumes 


| its cloudy appearance ; its tail diminishes in length, till it 


reaches such a distance that the light of the sun which it 
reflects ceases to reach the eye. Unseen by man, it cont: 
nues to traverse the remote portion of its orbit far beyond 
the limits of the solar system. After a lapse of years, it 
returns again, having the same orbit which it had formerly 
desenbed. 

There are three comets which have been much celebrated. 
viz. those which appeared in 1680, 1744, and 1759. The 
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comet of 1680 was remarkable for its close approximation to || thousand columns, or of two hundred and forty one millions 


the sun, so near that in its perihelion it was not above a/j nine hundred and twenty thousand lines, or of two thousand | 


third part of the diameter of the sun from its surface. Thej/four hundred and nineteen millions and two hundred 
heat in that position was computed to be two thousand ||thousand words!!! Assuming, therefore, that an ordi- 
times hotter than iron at its white heat ; of course it must || nary octavo volume of five hundred pages, each of thirty- 
have been dissipated if it had been any other than a fixed } four lines and of ten words in each line, contains one hun- 
and solid body. | dred and seventy thousand words, the press of the Atlas 
From the beginning of the Christian era to the present | may be said to have printed in the course of a few hours, 
time, it ia probable that there have appeared five hundred | sufficient matter for fourteen thousand two hundred and 
comets. More than one hundred are mentioned in history | thirty volumes. If the sixteen leaves of each copy be cut 
previous to that time. Many others may not have appeared | out and placed end to end, they would reach trom London 
to us from being too near the sun ; trom appearing in moon- | to Salisbury ; and if each leaf be divided into its respective 
trom being too | three columns, and similarly arranged, the printed slip would 
|| be of sufficient length to go round Middlesex and the seven 

The whole of the machinery by 


light ; from being in the other hemisphere ; 
small to be perceived,and so on. 
surrounding counties. 
Sr. swirHin’s pay.—The fifteenth day of July is devoted | which these wonderful effects were produced, consists of 
in the calender to this emment saint, who distinguished | jwo larger and two lesser cylinders. put in motion by a 
himself, as recordedin Poor Robin’s Almanac for 1698, : . 


by || steam engine of four horse power, managed by three boys, 


many & feat || whose interference on the occasion was strictly lunited to 


\ 
\ 





“ As popish legends do repeat 

“ A woman having broke her eggs 

“ By stumbling at another's legs, 

“* For which she made a woeful cry, 
* St. Swithin chanced tor to come by, 
* Which made them a 
*“* Than ever that they were before 


the presenting the end of the enormous blank sheet to the 
tirst cylinder, and to the receiving it ina few seconds, print- 
ed on both sides, as it was discharged by the last cylinder. 


1. s sound, or more 


There is a proverb connected with this day which ts thus EXTRACTION OF POTASH FROM POTATOR Tors.— The Re- 
sndict ed in Scoch , i}gister of Arts, for March, details the process adopted in 


* St. Swithin’s day, gif ye do rain, 

* Por forty days at will remaim 

* St. Swithin’s day, an ye be faur, 
* For torty days ‘twill ram na mai 


France for extracting potash from potatoe tops, the upper 
{| . 
part of which contain so considerable a portion as to render 


|| the extracting it a very profitable operation. The potatoe 
say bas thus rendered it: i| tops are to be cut off, at four or five inches from the ground, 


“ Now if on Swithin’s feast the welkim lours, 
“ And every penthouse streams with hasty showers, jj fall, that being the period of their greatest vigor. Fresh 
« Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces dram, \| — 7 P . 

“ And wash the pave ” || sprouts spring, which not only answer all the purposes of 


pelts With mecessant ram | 
. cond 
Howard, in his * Climate of Lendon,” attemptr an |} 


He observes that “ the opi-|) 7 : 
Pt old tops. From the results obtained in France, it is estima- 


M ucting the roots to maturity, but tend to the increase of 
Mr. ; 


xplanation of the proverb, 
nion of the people on subjects connected with natural his-| 


their size, as the sprouts require less nourishment than the 


; . ted that the quality of land under annual cultivation with 
tory is commonly founded, in some degree, on fact or expe- ? 
y || potatoes, in the United Kingdom, which exceeds five hun- 
rence ; though in their vague and inconsistent conclusions, | : 

- 5 dred thousand acres, might be made to yield nearly as many 
are too frequently drawn trom real premises. The notion | . sin , ‘ : 
: ‘ jj tons of potash: an amount fifty times that of the annual 
commonly entertained on this subject, if put strictly to the || : : . 
“Bias ; a, unportation from America 

test of experience at any one station in this part of the island 


England), will be found fallacious. To do justice to popu- 
lar observauon I may now state, that in a majority of our 
summers, a showery period, which with some latitude as to 





FLORA’S DICTIONARY, 





tume and loce! circumstances, may be admitted to constitute 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART 1. 


laily rain for forty days, does come on about the time indi- 
rated by this tradition 


uften so dry as to mark distinctly its commencement. The 


not that any long space before is | 
Tn eastern lands they talk in flowers 
And they tell ine garland thei low 





Each blossom that blooms m 


tradition took its origin from. the following circumstance : 


|; with a very sharp knife, the moment the flower begins to | 
H , 


Adonis.—Pheasant's eye.—Sorrowful remembrances 


Regretieds aptures, long rembered woes Revers 
) Amer. star wort.—Aster tradescanu.—Cheerfulness in o! 
age 
| I've lived to know my share of joy 
And sang the good old times 
| Arkansas coreopsis.—Coreopsis tinctoria.—I would rather 
not answer 
If you oblige me suddeniv to chor 
j My chowe w& made I must you refus Dryden 
Arbor vitw.—Thuja oceulentalis.— Live tor me 
1 live w pleasure wi Lhive to thee adrid 


| Auncula.—Primala.— Avance. 
| 








—Ranunculus acris pleno.—I with th 
g’s love have oft made sport 


Bachelor's button 








Nor love his peace of mund « Ve 
} Nor wicked avarice of wealth i le 
Althwa.—Consumed by Love 

My heart's on fl and dies bike fire 
© ° ® To lx spire Coelea 
| 
' 


mornar 





| When I said | would die a bachelor, | did not think I eho 
| hive till | were married Shah 
Balm.— Melissa.—Sympathy 
| A world of earthly blessing to my a! 
| Ir sympathy ef love unite our thoughts Shai 
| 
Bluebottle.—Centaurea cyanus.— Constancy 
But f am constant as the northern «tar Shak 
Belvidere.—Scoparia duleis.—1 declare against your 
| Miserable most, to love unloved Shah 
Balsam apple.—Momordica.—Impatience 
Impat waiteth on w sorrow Shad 
| 
Bay leat.—Laurus.—1! change hut in dying 
| No: let th agle chan his plum 
! The leaf its hue, the the t its ble 
| But ties around this heart are sp 
Thatecou ! eo und Camph« 
Cypre Cupressus sempervirens.— Despair 
The htted arm of mute despair arrest, 
And snatch the de " ted at hus brea Da 
Calycanthus.—C, flondus Senevolence 
| Natur j is bloor gan t ike thee. — Thome 
rr rocus.—C, vernus.—Cheertulness 
| Frame your mud to mirth and merriment ; which bars a De 
| sund has nd | if Shad 


Cowslip.—Primula veris.— W inning grace 


A woft sulduimg grace arou ber br athed I 
Cluna aster, single Aster chinensia.— I wall think of at 
Re not disheartet then, nor claud those looks 
That wont to be more rial and sere Milton 
China aster, double. —A. eclunensis, pleno,—1! partake y« 
ecntiments 
} Mutual love, the er s of vur hliee —Mi/ton 
Columbine, red.—Aquilegia v, rubra.—Anxious and treme 
ling. 

i flow throbb'd my fluttermng pulee with bopes and feara.— Roge 
Columbine, purple.—Aquilegia v. purpurea.—Resolved t 
win 

The hand Teannet butin death resign Druden 
Canterbury bell.—Campanula medium.—Gratitude 
| The ce nmense of endless gratitud " 


Convolvulus.— 
Hop. 


ty. 


M ornmg Glory. — Uneertaimn 
nd fea way 'd has breast Home 





stic lang ae eaten cn 4 
Swithin, bi hop of Winchester, who died in 868, desired that | On its leaves a mystic language bea ! = : i 
: } a : Crown unpenal.—Frntillaria unperiahs.— Majestic power 
he might be buried in the open churchyard, and not in the | ~ ~ oe — atid nee OWE In his face sat meek heightened with majestic grace 
chancel of the minster, as was usual with other bishops, | By such sweet signs the silence of the heast.— Picker Denha 
" » however, |! Chrysanthemum, white. —Othonna.—Trath 
and his request was complied with. The monks, however, | ion sii aisinait Damian aceite: Oe Ree eee ae 
. ¥ s . ~ef or a s¢ d te t sh « ¥ heart un flows - ‘ . 
m his being canomzed, considering it disgraceful fora saint | And tell the wish of thy heart in flowers. — Pere Chrysanthemum, rose.—I love 
to lie ina public cemetery, resolved to remove his body | Wryen this new language is understood by our youthful And 1 vill speak, that so my heart may t.—Sha 
} “YY ‘ t ° ° . . . } } 
nto the choir, and this was to be done on the fifteenth of jreaders, they will find it a source of pure and clegant Chrysanthe ae — ~Shighte 1 love 
P ° ! sttor the hove m™ #0 
July. It came on to rain on that day, and continued for | amusement, as they can then hold sweet converse and pour And lavisied hopes that brightly shone '—C. @ 
, ’ ’ : oa : » aeke ad A od! gr ~ 2 
forty days after so sever« ly that the design was abandoned. | out the fondest and most secret wishes of the heart without | Cardinal flower.—Lobelha cardinal Distinction 
Hence the proverb of St. Swithin’s day. | the tedious interve ntionof words. Every flower represents | Keen are t rT vancement off ngs.— Hurd 
We have related this anecdote, not as illustrating any ab- Catchfly, red.—Lychnis viscari I tall intoa trap that ; 


tract point of severe science, but as an instance of the 
origin of many popular traditions which have been grafted 
tpon natural history of the weather, &c. 

Srorms.—The visitations of thunder and lightning are so 
frequent now, that the following verses, written to a lady 
fearful of their effects, as we regret to say too many are, 
ind a very foolish timidity it 1s, will not be inappropriate 


“ Say when lus sudden chill, my fair, 

® When thancer rattles in the air ? 

« Why quits your blood each distant part, 
And hastes to guard the labourmg heart 


*¢ The flash that strikes the villain dead 
* Is taught to spare the 
* Or, should by this the virtuous die, 

o <4 e's wings to ty 
' 


guiltless he 


T were but on ligt 


And gain, with gr 





sper the sky."’ 


MaMMoOTH Newsparer.—-The Atlas, a weekly paper. 


published in London, attained a size on the fourteenth ot’ 


March last, which had been hitherto unparalleled in the his- 
tory of typography. Twenty thousand copies were struck 


off in a few hours, each copy containing forty feet of printed ‘| 


superficies. There were therefore produced eight hundred 


thousand square feet of printed surface, capable of covering | 


an area of twenty acres. This number of copies consisted 


of three hundred and twenty thousand leaves, measuring | 
sixteen inches im leagth, or of six hundred and forty thou- 


sand paves, or ef one million nine hundred and twenty 


ja sentiment; and a bouquet, when offered to the object of laid { 
= . ; : aid for m 
jaffection, thus becomes the fanciful medium of conveying animale 


Yet who would ha ush wiere I was tah« 
|}the most tender and unutterable things. We have selected | sh 
. . 7 ) e ’ 
this from a thin and rather scarce volume, purporting to Catchfly, white Lvechis v. alba. —Youthful love 
rf ‘ and jot nature truth 

ibe issued from the city of roses ; but not being ourselves | w beu be strong passion tsi as'd in youth.—Shal 

| deeply skilled in botame lore, with the assistance of a kind | poewood blossom.—Cornus flonda.— 1 am pertectly indi! 
¢ b 


jand learned frend, we have corrected its inperfections.— | ferent to you 








. eer lo i that love me.— Sh 
| We have seen many of these flowers in bloom in the garden “a Beaut k tot 
» ¥ o aiey.—Pel mauty unknown to w posscs*or 
jof Mr. F rince, at Flushing, wheze there is a greater concen- D The beauty that is borne her in her fac * bearer noes n 
tration of useful and beautiful productions from the domi- SA 
| eet 2 | } ne - 1 lo 
nions of Flora, than in any other on this con inent.—Ed. Mir, | Dabha : Dahlia supertlua.—Happy love 
| ‘ r © feel that we adore 
Acacta Rose.—Robinia hispida. —Prnendslup Te s00n eeRaes ence, . 
! I do vow atr hey I imrtorm: I . — ates we . . 
j i \ lia} ‘ - it could me Ww uv 
an ? - U 4] -- cf . . 
Acac a, Ad, ow. irgilia lutea.—Flegan Everlasting. —Gnaphalhum Never ceasing remembrances 
Trifles themselves are elegantia him.— Pope & ‘ , . 
: So turte the on ’ ' wove 
Almond flower.—Brabeiurn.—Pertidy Though mountaius rs ‘ eans roll —Darwin 
| Stealing her soul with many vowsel faith, and fan Everlasting pea.—Lathyrus latitula.—An appomted meet 
{ . ) 
} mg 
j Amaranth.—Amaranthus.—Immortality Lovers break not hous ei © come before their tia 
| Hlis love was an eternal piar wherevt t root Shak 
| virtue’s ground Shaks . : 
} : a . — Eglantine.—Rosa rubiginosa.—I wound to heal. 
Amaranth, globe.—A. globosa.—Unchangeab! | ~ enlistees. pe . de in Gee. Shed 
| palterably firm, his love eutue.—.WMalton f ' D , 4 
oxpiove.——Digitais.— wish 
| Ambrosia. —A. maritima.—Love returned S : e . o hoe 
O, that I were a glove upon th u vat I mig ouch th 
| Bhe was beloved, she loved.— Shah cheek Shake 


Amaryllis.—A. formosissima.—Splendid beaut Gillyflower —Bonds of affectior 


| -Cheiranthus incarnu 


ith looks too bright and beautiful for «uch « v . If thiv, he « 
. Who wish f J 
| Anemone.— W indflower.— Expectation " , 
| ‘or him ehe breathes the silent sigh forlorr |Geraninm, rose.—Pelargoniuin capitatum —Preterem: 
cach setting day, for Rizn each fising o I Butthee ti y e sort constragnt — Sti 
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THE PERIPATETIC. 
POETRY. 


And such as are for goverament, sal consent is allowed to rest upon certain parts of our 


‘* with them I do accord. 


20 
—_—_—_—_ = arte annie en - SA SSR 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS tend reading it to be provided with pocket handker- | But when he begins to babble about thunder and 
e ni se ee date pias chiefs. | muffled spirits, and most particularly when he, with a 
aad “ Tho sienie sy Ay A | sacrilegious hand, would lift the veil which by univer- 


Pernaps there is no nation more alive to the beau- | 
‘ies of poetry than our “own green forest land.” | 
The spirit is abroad every where, and discovers itself, 
ina thousand forms. In every city there is a list of| 
sighing swains who have at some time or other wan- | 
dered away from the unworthy realities of human life, | 
to pour forth their feelings in measured language, and 
soliloquize rhyme to the murmuring streams or the) 
watchful stars. These melancholy gentlemen are to be |) 
found not only in greet cities, where the artificial ex- | 
citements of fashion may be supposed sometimes to 
produce a reaction, but every village has its bard es-’ 
pecially favoured by the muses, and Miltons, neither 
‘** mute nor inglorious,” are as thick as blackberries.‘ 
What the value of poetry consists in, I confess I never 
could conceive. It is said to be in the pleasurable, 
impression the mind receives from the consciousness 
of the art with which the language has been arranged ; 
but must we then degrade the raptures elicited by fine | 
poetry to so common an origin? Does the blood mount 
into the cheek, or the tears flow, merely in admiration 
of the skill which one gains from the practice of dispos- 
ing his composition so as to produce a regular metre— 
or fitting the ends of lines with words of similar sound ? 
This is a mechanical operation. We might as well 


‘to mind 





weep overa beautifully wrought mahogany table. 1 


have heard men of sense, and possessed of all the | away his leisure moments 


| religion, it is pretty evident that, although he avoids 
| the beaten road, he is yet far from the path that leads 


** But that which I intend hereby, 
** is that which would keep bound , 
* And meddle not with our worship, 





“ for which they bave no ground. to fame. D 
“ And Tam not alone herein, | ” 
* there many hundreds more, \ sesiaieialeaseemmnsiatiaseammmalueamininiccinimiaaiaadl 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘“ spoke much upon that score. 

‘ Indeed, I really believe, | 
* its not your business, {| 
** To meddle with the chureh or state " 

** in matters more or less."’ 








LETTERS FROM EUROPE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 

Paris, May 10, 18% 

My pear m.—My last brought you with me to this 
|| celebrated city, and there very unceremoniously left 
|| you to your fate, without affording you any farther in- 
||timation of my own. It is but reasonable that I should 
|now supply the omission, lest youranxiety for my well- 
| being should rise to such a height as to prove ulti- 
mately distressing to your gentle spirit. Do I not re- 
‘member the time when we were both boys together. 
and when I was so unlucky as to be caught flagrante 
|\delicto, that is to say, with the very apples upon my 
|| person which we had so joyously abstracted from that 
- || pet peculiar tree of the old red-faced farmer near the 
school-house; how he shook me and I roared, and 
how your tender heart would not permit you to avail 
yourself of the means of escape which your greate: 
jactivity or more favourable stars had placed within 
ll your power, but drove you back to the place of my 
would have thought of our friend’s method of passing | punishment, to share it with me? And, remembering 
! I'll warrant you, if Peter jall this, can I, as a man of any propriety of feeling 
consent to keep you longer than absolute necessity 


“ That have for many years ago { 
| 
| 


Poetry has now taken a different tum. Compare 
the above honest effusion with this: 





© T used to love a radiant girl, 
© Her lips were like rose leaves torn, 

* Her heart was as free as a floating curl, 
** Or a breeze at morn,’’ &c 


* Witching thoughts, like things half bid, 
* Lurk'd beneath her silken lashes ; 
“ And the modest droop of the vemed hd 
** Oft hid their flashes 
‘* Rut to me the charm was more complete, 
* When the blush stole up their fringe to meet 


‘ Paint me, love, as a honey bee, 
“ Rosy mouths are things to sip; 
“ Nothing was ever so sweet to me 
“ As Marion's lip 
© Till I learned what deeper magic lies 
** In kissing the lids of her closed eves."’ 


I wonder what honest old Peter Folger, when he 
had finished his eloquent caution for bis countrymen} 


“ their bu-si-ness, 
“ Nor meddle with the church and state, 
“in matters more or less,"’ 


gleaming conceptionsand brillant thoughts which poe- | ever followed the kissing ‘t bu-si-ness,” he addressed | 


try arrests and embodies, declare that they despised 
it: 


|himnself to the sweet lips of his fair contemporaries, | 


that any man might easily acquire the habit of | 


and never dreamed ofspeaking* much upon that score,” | 


making it by means of a dictionary, and, if he could | or of meddling in rhyme with such “ matters more or) 


write prose, a little more patience, which might bet-| 
ter be bestowed in any other way, would give him all 

the requisites necessary for the production of the finest | 
rhyme. Others adopt a very different theory. Poets 

with them form a race as distinct from other men as } 
an oyster is from a nightingale. They are the more 
delicate creations of nature, formed of better elements, 
and constructed with more care than their fellow-crea- , 
tures. Poeta nascitur non fit. The poet is born and 
not made, they say, and, as is the case with nearly all 
the questions which have occupied any considerable 


| niously, 


less.” 

But now, poetry, beaten off from the broad prin-| 
ciples of nature, and the general passions of man- 
kind as they are applied in the vast and complicated 
machinery of civilized society, is compelled either to 
seize upon refined matters, and to combine them inge- 
or to travel the old track with a crowd of un- | 


|| decency. 


compels,in suspense concerning the scapegrace whom 
you clung to so fondly and so faithfully in former and 
less serious years’? Forbid it friendship, faith, and 
Now do you know, my very profound and 
meditative friend, that at this present time of writing 


|| feel much less inclined to prate to you concerning 





my present whereabout, and the wonders so lavishly 
‘spread around me, than to gossip with you of those 
[by-past days when we were wont to be so merry and 


so mischievous together? But before I proceed to 


noticed aspirants, and to find that the path which | follow this inclination, (to which I see I must give 
once wound up to the temple of immortality, now || way,) let me indulge my organ of causality for a 


leads in a pretty straight line to the cavern of utter |little space, and find out, if | can, why it is that my 


oblivion. 





share of the world’s attention, both sides adduce many | The most prominent instance of the former is 
strong arguments in support of their positions. It is M:Donald Clarke. He scorns all beaten tracks, both 
not my intention here to discuss the subject, nor to jin his pe rsonal habits, and in his career of literature. 
It He neither looks nor acts like other men; and his 





array myself under the banners of either party. 
has ever been to me a matter of mystery, and my mind lw ritings are wrecks, where the fragments of valuable 
has vacillated from one opinion to another according |thoughts are here and there disce srnible through heaps | 
to the circumstances by which I have been surrounded. |of ruins. He will say nothing which has ever been 
Whatever may be the proper analysis of the pleasure 1 before, or he willsay it ina new wey. A kind 
which we derive from a fine poem, there is no doubt |of vanity, not uncommon in poets, induces him to write 
that the pleasure does exist. In some the capacity to | badly and dress badly, for the sole purpose of being 
receive it may be greater than in others; but I have |): 


| 


) Sale 


ingular. 


seldom found one who could remain unmoved by the | ebullitions of some crazy imagination scrawled on the | 


recitation of a really fine passage. It leads many away || walls of a mad-house with a piece of charcoal, and 
from all the common duties of life till their delight |e himscif looks like a fright just escaped from the 
in it becomes a passion. ‘The Americans are fond [same species of domicil. And yet, when he substi- || 
of poetry. Their taste for it is fostered by the jtute s for his queer clothes a decent garment, he looks | 
innumerable presses which, even in the reinotest | ivery like a gentleman, and when he returns from his 
etates, send forth their little streams of litera ry infor- || ecce ntric wanderings through the chaotic realms of 
mation. They gush up eve ry where with refreshing | jhis fancy, and condescends to give vent to his natural | 
influence, like the thousand springs and rivers which |feelings in intel lligible language, he writes very much 
like a poet; fore xample, this is very pretty, addressed 


lto a belle whom he saw at the window of Mrs. Keese’s 


cover our natural soil with verdure. 
were the affectionate colonies of Great Britain, one 
hundred and fifty years ago, the spirit began to work. | 
John Cotton, Nathaniel W ard, and John Norton, de- | 
lighted our great-great-grandmothers before the wrin- | 
kles of age or the traces of luxury had marked their! 
fair foreheads, or corrupted their simple tastes. 
Among others, Peter Folger, mentioned by Franklin, | 
‘ourted the muses, with what success the following , 
extract will show. He writes upon the separation of 
‘hurch and state, and I positively advise all who in- 


Even while we 


boarding-house : 


“ Camest thou on the last south breeae, 
* That hngers yet in thy glossy curls’ 
* Tsay the south—for Mrs. Keese 


“ Boards ail the pretty southern girl 


s 

* Thine eves—I could not see their hue, 
“ The rushing crowd obscured my gaze 

* Vet L will hope that they were blue, 

“ Half bathed in morning's hquid rays 


' 


’ 





~ And then thy little crimson lips 
“wo roses on & maiden stem. 

* How many sweet and secret 
Wl) memory take to visit 





His poems are therefore often like the | 


thoughts are so strongly fixed just now upon the 


thoughts and deeds of our olden time, and so indiffe- 


rent to present matters, which yet one would naturally 


|suppose more likely to claim their seculous observance 
|why, in short, it seems more pleasant to me now, to 
| gossip with you over our school-days, than to edify 
The exciting cause 
then seems to me to consist inthis. For some ten or 
twelve days past, my senses have all been kept upon 
the alert, and my faculties in a state of high excite~ 
{ment (that is as high as my cold temper will permit) 
by the constant variety of scene in which | have been 


you with my ‘notes of Paris. 


luxuriating, and the perpetual occurrence of new inci- 
idents to keep me on the qui vive ; first there was the 
bustle of preparation fur departure, one of the moet 
‘delightful of all possible excitations, at least to me 

next the motion and change of my ride to Dover; no 
trifling item, when you remember that the country 
through which! rode was Englana, and the vehicle an 
English stage-coach; then the passage, and the no- 

velty of a first arrival in France; then the ride te 
Paris, in the course of which every thing that meets 
ithe eye is new and as yet untried; and lastly, the 


great capital itself, with its palaces, and halls,and gal 


leries, and fountains, and. greater still, its recollections. 
With all these things to gaze and speculate upon, it 
is not wonderful that every particle of brain of the 
possession of which I can boast, should be in a state 
lor ferment ; and therefore nothing can be more natura! 
jthan that I should undergo what the newspapers used 


ito be so full of in the states during the late presiden- 


1+ 4 - 
tial contest; that is to say, a reaction; and find : 


. 





OS SS 
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pleasure in forgetting for atime the scenes around 
me, and the objects that have so completely engrossed 
my attention, to enjoy, though but in memory, the 
quiet gratifications of the past, which after all were 
perhaps at the moment as exciting in their nature as 
those of which I have been giving you some slight ac- 
count, but are now softened and mellowed down by 
distance of time; as effectual a reducer, by the way, 
as its counterpart, distance in space. Is this solution 
perfectly satisfactory to you? If it is, tant mieux; if 
it is not, tant pis, and I do not care the tenth part of a 
brass farthing about the matter. Did you ever read 
the works of Hazlitt? I take it for granted that you 
have, and therefore will not inflict upon you any ex- 
tracts, but simply recall to your memory a certain es- 
say which he once did perpetrate upon letter-writing, 
general and particular, and which to my thinking. 
contains some very ingenious thoughts and sensible 
notions.* Apropos to Hazlitt, I have seen him here; 
and by mere accident too. I have long had a curivsity 
to take a peep at his “ external configuration,” (see 
Vivian Grey) and made sundry efforts at various times 
in London to be introduced to him, but always without 
effect ; he was always in the country or on the conti- 
nent, or dining at the other end of the town, or if no- 
thing else, “ he had just stepped out, and it was quite 
uncertain when he would return,” and so my well 
meant endeavours were always frustrated—Newton. 
the artist, who by the way is great at describing peo- 
ple, had given me a minute and recherché description 
of his person, by which I was assured I could not fail 
to recognise him at the first glance; and sure enough, 
a day or two since, on entering the gallery of the Lou- 
vre,[ saw a man whol felt confident must be Haz- 
litt. You remember how we used to read hie essays 
and criticisms, and fancy how he looked; the pictures 
were not very flattering, it must be owned; and they 


were as unlike as they were uncomplimentary. 1) 


have discovered, among other things of moment, that 

we were egregiously misled by the epithet or partici- 
ple “ pimpled,’ which we had been accustomed to see 
prefixed to the name of the ingenious gentleman} 
abovementioned; pimpled Hazlitt has been his invari- 

able appellation ever since I have known any thing 
concerning him, and we, if you remember, with a} 
most laudable respect for the literal propriety of the 

word, were accustomed always to think of him and| 
picture him in the eyes of our imaginations as a stout} 
red-faced varlet, with a nose gorgeously garnished | 
with rubies and carbuncles, a bright and sensual, yet | 
somewhat cynical eye, and a most strenuous disregard | 
of tidiness in his apparel. The man whom I found) 
assiduously copying one of the master-pieces in the} 
Louvre, and whom I recognised from my triend’s de- 


scription, is the very reverse of all this. In person.|! 


he is rather thin than stout; has a pale meditative! 


face, a most noble forehead, full of wrinkles and lines |; : : - 
|| meeting at the Fives Court with our old friend Ri-) joweyer. is not the de partment in which Mrs. 8S. mu: 


of thought, and a deep, searching eye; and, to finish 
the contrast, is extremely neat and particular in his 
habiliments. The only singularity about him was a 
large straw hat lined with green silk, worn, I suppose 
more for the sake of the protection it affords his eves. 


' 


than for its efficacy as a covering for his knowledg: 
box. In the course of my wanderings through th: 
eallery, (in the Louvre you know there is room to 
wander,) I stole a few slight glances at his work; he 
handles his brush like an artist, and proves by the 
productions of his pencil as well as of his pen, that 
his pretensions to virtu are not unwarranted. 

But it is time to return to the boyish recollections 
with which | commenced this letter. Oh, boyhood ! 





those very milk and waterish times, has vanished long |ruped forgot that he was not on terra firma, and, by u 
ago, and now I am quite satisfied to believe with |false step, was precipitated to some unknown depth 
Goethe that the only reason why we look back to our|| between the outer wall of the dome and the side of 
earlier years with such exceeding devotion is, that we |the cathedral, to which a voluntary descent with an) 
have forgotten all the discomforts which annoyed us |hope of return, is utterly impossible. He died, an 
then, and remember only the pleasures with which they | his bones are stil] mouldering where he fell,—for you 
were intermixed. Now I suppose if you were at my |must know that this calamitous event took place som 
elbow, or any where within speaking distance at this |indefinite number of years ago; and ever since the 
‘present moment, you would immediately assail me |passage of all dogs beyond the ground floor has bee 
with one of your “ obvious questions,” as you are |prohibited. By some inexplicable process, compound: 
pleased to call them ; to wit, why we have forgotten |ed of bullying and bribery, the rule was suffered 
|those discomforts, and remember those pleasures.— |jbe infringed by Carlo, and he explored every noo! 
| Listen then, most inquisitive sir, and you shall have |and cranny of the monstrous edifice with Richard. 
|my ideas upon that matter also. The discomforts || Perhaps you are ready to ask why I have told you this, 
|were peculiar to the period of life in which they ex-||my dear sir, please to remember that Carlo is an .dmer 
‘isted; a holiday denied, a favourite hard-shelled poss- | wan dog. 

|egg vanquished by some rival instrument of conquest, Baptiste has just brought me a note ; allow me t 
'a lesson rather longer or more difficult than usual,''read it. “ Dr. G. compliments to Mr. H., —- 
‘(not to mention the excoriation of hand or shoulder) pleasure of his company -ride to St. Cloud—- 
|consequent upon the omission to acquire the same,) a one o’clock-—.” It is half past twelve—just tiny 
‘father in an ill-humour when we the suppliant desired | to dress for the ride—so good by, friend M. Ju 
lto form an intimacy with one or two of those small | P. S.—Not a word of Paris in all this letter. 0! 
pieces of the current coin of the United States which |! monstrous! 

|we could hear jingle in his pockets as he thrust his}. EEE 
| hand among them, these and a thousand other crosses THE DRAMA. 

,of equally light moment, were sufficient to cloud our) a 
brows and mar the spirit of our enjoyments, though | wes ’ : 
now we find it difficult to sympathise with our succes- | THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
sors when we behold them writhing under the same MRS. SHARPE. 
inflictions. But the pleasures of manhood are more|| Tris lady, though a favourite with the public, 
akin to the pleasures of the preceding stage of life ; | scarcely holds that place in their estimation whic! 
the man is not less exquisitely alive to the raptures of | might be expected from her varied and manifold qual: 
gastronomic indulgence than the boy; to the one, a}fications. ‘The parts, to be sure, in which she gene 
ramble by the side of some fair stream, amid the quiet | rally appears, do not admit of any brilliant display o: 
solitude of woods, or the melody of birds, is not less } talent, and therefore Mrs. Sharpe's sensible and sp 
soothing or exhilarating than to the other; the J. H. || rited manner of performing them only elicits a mode 
of fifteen years ago found no more pleasure in the! rate share of approbation, though the aggregate ples 
reading of a pleasant book, than does the J. H. of the !| sure derived from her performances is probably greate 
| present hour; and you, my dear M., cannot, I am con- ithan from those of many who claim a loftier station in 
| fident, forget the penchant militaire which, when we'the profession. She is the Mrs. Woodhull of th 
|were at school together, impelled you to organize! Park theatre—that is, she holds the same rank 
jyour playmates into a troop with paper caps and the feminine department, which that worthy gentlema: 
|wooden muskets, and has, in later years, conducted | does in the masculine, and is, like him, endowed in & 
you with honour to the command of a gallant bat- | high degree, with the yankee faculty of turning he 
;talion. In short, to close this theory of mine, which hand to any thing. She is a very fair singer, an ey 
with alarm I perceive extending itself to the ampli- ‘cellent “ walking lady,’ and a capital comedian. Bx 
tude of a dissertation, in every thing that pleased us | sides, she has somewhat of a“ genius for the tragic 

| then, we find the germ of our present gratifications; || or rather a tolerable knack at declamation, and scolds 
‘while on the other hand, the plagues of manhood are | in blank verse “ with good emphasis and discretion. 
\as distinct from those of youth, as is this long and |The necessities of the theatre, we presume, caus 


. | Fd 
very desultory yarn which I am spinning, from the | her to appear once or twice as E/vira during the past 




















“decent, sensible, and entertaining letters,’ which! season, and although it is a character altogether out 
7 ae 

you used so perseveringly to urge me into writing for | of her line, she performed it better than any womat 

you. | we have seen attempt it on these boards. She looked 


But let us think of something else, for you see oa ll as the haughty Spanish beauty—* disdain am 
that the fit is on me, and | cannot prevail upon myself| scorn rode sparkling in her eves”—and in the fourt! 
) I g : 


‘to lay aside the pen. Did | ever mention to you my ‘act she rated Pizzarro in good round terms. This 


chardS.? I think I did; and if I did not, it is no mat- hope to attain excellence. In comedy she is alway 
ter. Betore | left London, Richard called upon me happy, and divides the chambermaid businces wit 
once or twice, and as he seemed most lanx ntably in) the Saienitable Mrs. Wheatley, without losing mue 
want of somebody to patronize him, and show him all | by the cor iparixon. She also takes charge of the cha 
the lions, | even took pity upon the lad, and resolved rade rs of nearly all the young and middle-aged ladi 
to do the civil thing towards hun, albeit at the expense’ Now. there are plenty of actresses who ‘undertak: 
of a whole morning. Among the other sights which! to do the same thing, but unfortunately they cannot 
he visited under my auspices, was St. Paul's, which! char ge their manners with their dress, and continu 


we investigated from vault to cupola; Richard had jyst as vulgar in silk as they were in calico; bein 


brought a fine Newfoundland dog with him, and in evidently nothing better than dressed-up chamber 
spite of all my cautions, he will persist in having Carlo maids. This is not the case with Mrs. S.—she ca: 
jat his heels wherever he goes; of course therefore, scold, lie, and flirt like a w aitingmaid, and look, spes 


Carlo made the circuit of the cathedral with his mas-, and act like a lady—she can be boisterous in t 





ter, and maugre the resistance of the guides, even’ 


—but I won't inflict all that upon you, my very excel- : 
|mounted into the very ball itself; a feat attempted) 


lent M—; we all know what every body eays con-| ; 
cerning the “ happiest part of human life,” and there- aut cane Rafewe by any of the dog tite, and then the 
fore there is no pressing reason why I should repeat unhappy animal fell a victim to his ambition; in an evil 


it; for my own part, all my enthusiasm in favour os when mounting the very narrow rickety 
: stairway, by which it is barely possible to ascend 


above the whispering gallery, the adventurous quad- 


* Published in No. 49 of our last velome.—FEr. Mirror 


kitchen, and stately in the hall—and can jilt a foo: 
man or reject a knight with equal shill and dexterity 
By the way, she has an uncommonly picturesque man 
ner of repuising improper overtures; when playing 2: 
innocent maid, wife, or widow, and any of the stag 
libertines go down on their knees and unfold the 

wicked intentions. she has a stvle of curling her hy 
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flashing her eye, folding her arms, and drawing up her| DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
person with an air of insulted virtue, that must pro- : —— 

duce a prodigious moral effect upon the kneeling sin- 


audience. In parte, likewise, 





NAPOLEON’S PASSAGE OVER THE ALPS. 


ner and the attentive 
where a union of good acting and tolerable singing 15) | 6 of modern times, is from the Life of Napoleon Buona- 
required, such as Georgette Clairville or Donna Inna, |parte, written for and forming the first number of The Fa- 
in Don Giovanni, it would be difficult to find her equal. |mily Library, a collection of biography now in the press in 


Altogether, Mrs. Sharpe is a highly pleasing, clever, | London: 
i 


|| Tue following sketch of the most extraordinary adven- |, 


and this never failed. Of such gallant temper were the 
| spirits which Napoleon had at command, and with such ad- 
| mirable skill did he wield them! 

\ 


1 








THE ELOQUENT MUST STUDY. 

The labours requisite to form the public speaker, are by 
no means duly appreciated among us. There is nothing like 
the ancient estimation of this work. An absurd idea prevails 
|| with our scholars, that the finest productions of the mind 


and useful actress, and moreover a fine woman; her|| At St. Pierre all semblance of a road disappeared.—|| a6 the fruits of hasty impulse, the unfoldings of a sudden 
worst fault is the too great extension of her mouth in || Thenceforth an army, horse and foot, laden with all the mu- | thought, the brief visitations of a fortunate hour or evening, 
a lateral direction when laughing, whereby her very | nitions of a campaign, a park of forty field pieces included, || 1,¢ flashings of intuition, or the gleamings of fancy. Genius 
eth are made visible, it is true, but at the ex- | were to be urged up and along airy ridges of rock and eter’ is often compared to lightning from the cloud, or the sudden 
nal snow, where the goatherd, the hunter of the chamois, | bursting out of a secret fountain. and eloquence is regarded 
and the outlaw smuggler, are alone accustomed to venture, | ag if it were a kind of inspiration. When a man has made 


excellent te 
pense ofthe rest of her features, which are collapsed and | 


mut uy o ancles and triangles in a way which spoils |", : 
ok Oy hate wns a 2 aap | P |amidst precipices, where to slip a foot is death; beneath 





the -rwise pleasing appearance. We recommend | . . 
heir otherwise pleasing appearance. We rec |ylaciers from which the percussion of a musket shot is often 
if 





the clase aan _ r of " . gs. . : 
he close and attentive study of a looking-glass : sufficient to hurl an avalanche; across bottomless chasms 
— ———— m= | caked over with frost or snow drift, and breathing 
LITERARY NOTICES. i The difficult air of the ice mountain top, 


Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s wing 


: | F'lito’er the herbless granite.—Byren 


THE YANKEE. 


Tue first number of the new serics of this amusing and 


The transport of the artillery and ammunition was the most 
difficult point; and to this, accordingly, the chief consul 
popular periodical in its improved form, has just come to || 88¥° his personal superintendence. The guns were dis- 
hand, and its appearance is certainly more in its favonr now mounted, grooved into the trunks of trees hollowed out so 
than it was of yore; the octavo is unquestionably senda each calibre, and then dragged on by sheer strength 
But let us look a |f musele—not less than a hundred soldiers being some- 
times harnessed to a single cannon, The carriages and 
h wheels, being taken to pieces, were slung on poles, and 
{borne on men’s shoulders. The powder and shot, packed 
jinto boxes of tir wood, formed the lading of all the mules 


contains more truth about that remarkable man than nine- | chat could b ested eae a wills cenenetl Mein ne 
- : iat couilc e collected over a ae ge f une country. 
teen-twentieths of all the stories that have been told of | a P y 


him. It is also written with much less extravagance than | 
Mr. Neal is in the habit of exhibiting. The second, touch- 
ing the aborigines of America, we have not read. The third 
13. a long, unfinished, and very unintelligible story, bearing || s 
the title of “ Live Yankees,” and is John Neal from begin- |soldiers who had the burden of the great gune. The fa- 
»» || tigue undergone is not to be described. The men in front 
durst not halt to breathe, because the least stoppage there 
|| might have thrown the column behind into confusion, on the 
|| brink of deadly precipices; and those in the rear had to 
|| Hounder knee-deep, through snow and ice trampled into 
|! sludge by the feet and hoofs of the preceding divisions. 
|| Happily the march of Napoleon was not harassed like that 
jof Hannibal, by the assaults of living enemies. The moun- 

taineers, on the contrary, flocked in to reap the liberal re- 
|; wards which he offered to all who were willing to lighten 
|the drudgery of his troops. 


neatest shape and size for a magazine. 
little at the inside. 

The first prose article is a notice critical and commen- 
datory of Jeremy Bentham, and, as we happen to know, 


These preparations had been made during the week that 


commencement of Lanné’s march. He himself travelled 


ning to end ; we are always tempted to ask “ cui bono 
when we have done reading any of his extravaganzas, and 
yet we always read them. 
vindication of some yankee system of self-teaching, which, 
as we were not cognizant of the attack which called it forth, 
we have passed over very civilly. 


In the fourth place, there is a 


Fifthly, a short lecture 
upon American painters and painting, wherein the writer— 
John himself—shows most incontestably that he knows no 
more of the subject matter, than he does of the private 
court scandal of Monomotapa. Sixthly, a brief paper upon 
anthmetic—a most unpromising subject, and therefore we 
will none of it. Lastly, certain still shorter noticcs of new |__0® the 16th of May, Napoleon slept at the convent of St 
works, wherein we have found nothing remarkable. | Maurice; and in the course of the following days the whole 


desides | 
all these there are sundry stanzas of no great moment. The |*"™Y Passed the Great St. Bernard. It was on the 20th 


! ra - 
Yankee is now a monthly magazine, the subscription price jthat Buonaparte himself halted an hour at the convent of 


| the Hospitallers, which stands on the summit of the mighty 
mountain, The good fathers of the monastery had furnished 
every soldier as he passed with a luncheon of bread and 
cheese, and a glass of wine; and for this seasonable kind- 
ness they received the warm acknowledgment of the chief. 
It was here that he took is leave of a peasant youth, who 
jhad walked by him as a guide, all the way from the convent 
jot St. Maurice. 
man, and Was much interested in his simplicity. 


is still three dollars, and it may be had of Mr. 1 
at the office of the Mirror. 


HUNGARIAN TALES. 

Second notice.—We gave a very brief notice of this work | 
week before last, containing little more than the fact that 
such a book was published by the Messrs. Harper, and that 
it had been favourably mentioned in the English journals. 
We have since read the whole of these tales, and find our- 
selves in justice bound to bestow upon them a stronger re- 
commendation to the attention of our readers. Of the 
raultitude of fictitious writings that have issued from the 


At part- 
ing, Buonaparte asked the guide some particulars about his 
/personal situation ; and having heard his reply, gave him 
jj) money, and a billet to the head of the monastery of St. 


; Maurice. The peasant delivered it accordingly, and was 
press within the last twelve months, we know of none, €X- || surprised to find, that in consequence of a scrap of writing 
cept Pelham, the Disowned, the last Waverley, and Mr, | which he could not read, his worldly comforts were to be 
eat ge of bon oe St. “a xt worthy of a | permanently increased. The object of this generosity re- 
avourable reception by the reading public as these yo 1 eanmenthes wresthale ie of hin ore % 
Written with par vigour and ee of autaier on “4 - se -_ a. yea . 6: ae at - eee ee = 

: , ) 1e consul. He described Napoleon as being “a very dark 
resting in the developement of the stones, and abounding }man,” 
with fine and graphic descriptions of character, as well as || 
of external objects,—they have come like welcome guests 
to break the dull monotony of our reading hours, diechinesl 


eye that notwithstanding his affability, he could not encoun- 
ter without a sense of fear. The only saying of the hero 
| which he treasured in his memory was, “I have spoiled a 
as we are, week after week, to groan and nod over the | hat among your mountains; well, I shall find a new one 
heavy nothings that spring with appalling rapidity of growth || on the other side.” Thus spoke Napoleon, wringing the 
from the scribbling mania which at present infests the idle |! rain from his covering as he smnedial the hospice of St. 
gentlemen and ladies of England, Ireland, and Scotland. || Bernard. The guide described, however, very strikingly, 
The locale, too, is new, and the genus of the personages | the effect of Buonaparte’s appearance and voice, when any 


almost unknown. Hungary and its romantic people have |! obstacle checked the advance of his soldiery along that 
heen hitherto neglected by the whole class | } 


abundant as are the materials they furnish. The mine has \ley of desolation.” 
it last been opened, and by a woman ; and of a truth, 
ore which she has had penetration to discover, 
wanted eki!l to monk 


A single look or word was commonly 


eh . | 
le has not |some new and insuperable difficulty, the consul bade the 
drums beat and the trumpets sound, as if for the charge ; 


elapsed between Buonaparte’s arrival at Geneva and the + 


sometimes on a mule, but mostly on foot, cheering on the | 


Napoleon conversed freely with the young | 


(this was the effect of the Syrian sun) and having an’ 


of novelists, || fearful wilderness, which is called emphatically, “the val-| 


the | sufficient to set all in motion. But if the way presented , 


a happy effort, he is next possessed with an absurd ambition 
to have it thought that it cost him nothing. He will say, 
|| perhaps, that it was a three hours’ work. Now it is not 
|, enough to maintain that nothing could be more injurious to 
our youth than this way of thinking ; for the truth is. that 
| nothing can be more false. The mistake lies in confound- 
‘ing with the mere arrangement of thoughts, or the manual! 
labour of putting them on paper, the long previous prepa- 
ration of mind, the settled habits of thought. It has taken 
but three hours, perhaps, to compose an admirable piece ot 
poetry or a fine speech ; but the reflections of three years. 
or of thirty, may have been tending to that result. [t isa 
good rule, no doubt, to write with fury, and correct with 
haste; but a man cannot write with fury, and write with 
sense too, without much previous thought. He may write 
| with folly, and that is often done. He may imagine that he is 
writing finely, because he is writing fast, and that his sound 
ing pen flies over an inspired page ; and that is likely to 
result from the absurd application of the maxim, that happy 
efforts are hasty ones. Genius is thought—study—applica 
tion. The two simple, but magic words which contain the 
secret of Newton’s greatness, according to his own explana- 
tion, are “patient thought.” There is not a more indispen- 
sable characteristic of genius, than good sense. It is this 
| that has given to the true works of genius, universal reeep- 
tion and immortal fame. And here too, is indicated the 
rock on which thousands have split. Many men have a 
powerful imagination, but they have not the “ patient 
thought,” the good sense requisite to control it. They have 
not learnt, in “the very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of 
passion,” to acquire and beget the temperance that may give 
it smoothness. We wish that we could see an analysis of 
genius on these principles; that we could see unfolded ali 
} the previous thought, the patient study, the thorough reflec 
tion, the fine discrimination, that are necessary to produc¢ 
even a page of really tine writing. It would be a usefu! 
lesson. It would teach our aspiring youth, that they never 
can succeed without labour ; that it never will do to trust t« 
irregular, hasty efforts ; that they might as well expect 
literally to command the lightnings of the tempest without 
philosophy, as without philosophy to wield the lightnings o! 
eloquence. They ought not to have this good without 
labouring for it, without waiting patiently at the shnne ot 
that divinity,—the industry, which alone can give it. Th: 
‘git is too great, too high, to cost them little. N. A. Review 


+ 





NOTHING AT ALL. 
To write with grace and propriety about nothing is not an 
leasy task ; but to try to do so is a very useful exercise of the 
pen, since a writer who practises successfully this sort ot 
composition, shall hardly fail to wnte well and easily, when 
he has any substantial matter to treat of. It is in this as in 
"bodily exercise. The gymnastic pupil is set upon difficul: 
movements and arduous exertions, which give strength and 
pliancy to the limbs, and enable him to perform the truly 
useful or necessary motions with ease and gracefulness. 1 
compose this paper for such an exercise. 
| The ladies greatly excel in this species of composition , 
that is to say, writing about nothing. Witness the elegance 
‘of their epistolary style, as it may be seen in many publica- 
tions of ladies’ correspondence, both in our own and other 
languages. There is a charming flow of pretty trifling— 
‘that is, of nothing—in their letters, which men are very sel- 
dom able to produce. As the ladies write about nothing 
‘better than the men, so do they also excel the men tn talk- 
‘ing of nothing. Talking of nothing is so different a thing 
| from saying nothing, that those who talk of nothing com 
monly say the most ; and I have frequently heard a lady en. 
4 tertain a circle a whole evening in this manner with great 
; although, after she had ceased, it was wholly im 


aes 


succcss 
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possible to say what had engaged our attention. The men} in circumference, and the hemlocks from twelve to twenty) the other, and the whole execution was, in fact, of thy 
who profess the art of small talk, which is the same as talk- |} inches in diameter. An immense white pine tree is mentioned, meanest kind. Not so now, The eye of the reader may 
ing about nothing, are commonly great favourites of the | which seven men, standing with their arms extended, were | repose on delightful specimens of typographical beauty 
ladies ; and the reason may be, that the ladies have the | not able to encircle, and which upon admeasurement, was | here swelling into the ample quarto, there dwindled into the 
double gratification of seeing themselves imitated, and of} found to be forty-two feet in circumference ! little diamond octodecimo that suits well the sofa of the fair 
feeling their superiority in that which is the object of imita-{ Wild fruits in abundance are to be found from the middle | or the pocket of the idle lounger. The hot-pressed paper ot 
tion. of June to the middle of October. Besides the raspberry, | dazzling white and glossy smoothness,—the well-sized typ 
It is not easy to distinguish between something and noth- | the months of July and August furnish a pleasant acid fruit” of jetty black in full relief to the broad margin,—the high 
ing ; for the skill of a good wit will often give to nothing the | of a blue colour, about the size of a cherry, and another truit || wrought title-page. graced by the appropriate frontispiece 
quality of something, while a dull fellow wil! cause some- | which grows in clusters on a small bush like the garden throw a charm around many of the productions of the 
thing to slip into the obscurity of nothing. I have heard a} currant, which has a fine taste, is wholesome, and may be | present day which those only can appreciate whose organs 
whimsical story, which is very probably as untrue as it is||eaten in any quantities without injury. Blackberries, of vision have been put to a severe tnal by the small and 
unlikely, but which may serve for an illustration here. A | cherries, currants, wild pears and crab apples are also found ; indistinct impression, and the almost cerulean coloured 
minister desired much to be allowed to preach before the | together with a great variety of nutritious roots, of which | P@per that disgraced our typography of former times. Th 
king, and at length obtained his suit on condition his majesty | the natives make great use. There is one in particular, bookbinders should not lose their share of credit for the im 
should furnish the text, which he promised to send hit, | which they reduce to paste by pounding, make into cakes prove ments they have made, If they do not equai their 
The divine, however, received no communication from the || of five or six pounds weight, and bake it on flat stones |!relgn compr tutors, they approach with rapid strides to their 
king until he was in the pulpit, when a sealed packet with- || heated in the fire—producing a bread almost as palatable as | excellence All the materials are now manufactured in thi 
out any superscription, was put in his hand, which on open- || our own. country—paper of a good quality, type elegantly cast, presses 
ing, he found to contain nothing. The wit of the preacher, Salmon and sturgeon abound in the Columbia River | "¢™#tkable tor thei power and durability, ink for the beauty 
however, stood him instead of a text. He turned the packet || during certain parts of the year, and these constitute the and permanency of its colour; and, with respect to the 
first one way, and then another: “There's nothing here,” | principal food of the natives. The salmon fishery com- workmen, we shall simply express our conviction and regret 
he said, looking on the inner side—“ there’s nothing here,” || mences in July and continues until August ; in the latter | that their valuable and skilful labours should mect with suc! 
looking again on the outer side of the sheet, “and from part of which month, and dunng September, sturgeon of an paltry recompense. Of all men who pursue the mechani 
nothing God created the heaven and the earth ;” upon which | excellent quality are caught. Some of these are very large, | >T@"ches, none are so disproportionately rewarded for the 
he pronounced an excellent, learned, and useful homily to} one of which we saw measured eleven fi et, and eodstet |extent and value of their services as printers. This does 
the great delight and admiration of his majesty, who did not | three hundred andninety pounds. In October and November, ||"°t evince much love for the encouragement of the “ art pre- 
fail to reward his wit and ability. salmon are again to be had, though of a different species and | 8°T¥ "tive of all arts,” on the part of the community whe is 

It is a curious fact that nothing often means not only poorer quality. In the month of February, a small species | “° ™@e benefited by it. While on this subject we must be 
something, but a great deal. Thus, when a crash 1s heard | of fish, of a very fine flavour, is taken in abundance, but these allowed to allude to the shameful manner in which news 
in the kitchen or hall, and Betty, summoned by the mistress’ | pomain only a short time. papers generally are printed. They reflect no more credit 
bell, is asked, ‘‘ What is that ?” she replies readily, “ Neth-|| The quadrupeds of this territory are the elk. the fallow. |!" 0UF typography, than many of them do on the talent or 
ing, ma’am;” though half of my lady’s crockery be that | deer, the black-tailed deer, the roc deer, the black bear. the | Scholarship of their conductors. We are not disposed to 
instant lying in fragments on the floor. Another instance | brown bear, the gray bear, the white bear ; the wolf, the | P& Severe on this class of periodicals, but the indeceney, the 
is, when a lady has committed some extravagance in dress | panther, the tiger cat, the raccoon, the w histler, a spec sof! want of independence, and contracted spirit which so often 
or furniture, if she is asked ” What such a thing cost ?” she) marmot, the land otter, and the sea otter. The gray bear is 
replies, “ Nothing to signify ;” which may be construed, | represented as being extremely fierce and carnivorous. 

“a great deal too much.” ; | The most remarkable birds are the nun eagle, the black 

It is proved every day in life, that nothing may come to | eagle, the turkey buzzard, the hawk, the pelican, the cormo- | 
something ; and it is a less agreeable observation, that some- || rant, the swan, the heron, the crane, the bustard, a variety | 
thing frequently comes to nothing in the same arena: indus- || of ducks, and several species of geese. The nun eagle is so || Superior to any we have seen in thiscountry. We particu 
try and honesty cause the former phenomenon ; idleness | called from its having a white head, though the rest of its larty noticed the brevier, and were so much pleased with it: 
and extravagance the latter. Finally, let me hope I shal! | plumage ia of a dirty Black. i elegance, that we intend shortly to procure a sufficicnt su 
tind readers rather in that class of critics who can be pleased |! . 











disgrace the columns of a majority of them, too naturally 
call forth disgust , 
| The foregoing remarks have been elicited by an examina 
tion of a beautiful specimen of types, cast at the foundry of 
James Conner, of this city. Several of the founts ar 





|| ply tor the Mirror 





with nothing, than among those whom nothing pleases. | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | Cestle Garden.—Exhausted by the labours of the day, 
, ' = jand the excessive heat of the weather, we lounged, a few 

OREGON TERRITORY. ] 3 Subscribers can have their volumes bound by sending |€Ve™ngs since, almost unconsciously, into Castle Garden, 

But little is known of this territory, in this section of our! ¢heir numbers to our office. , ~ | where the sound of Mr. Howard's voice soon recalled us to 
country, and still less of the nver from which it derives its a ourselves, and to a sense of the delights which surrounded 


name. So extensive is the continent of America, and so Pure Water.—If the influence of the public press could! us, Howard is, without doubt, one of the best vocalists in th: 
much of it remains unexplored, that many of our citizens | have availed in procuring for our citizens a supply of this country ; and the sweetness and taste with which he ex 
are better acquainted with the localities and condition of | indispensable source of aliment and refreshment, they would || cytes his favourite airs never fail to draw down thunders ot 
Europe than with the climate, soil, vegetable and animal |i not still have to complain of its absence, and bear, as best applause. The tender and inclancholy ballad of “ Oft in the 
productions of certain portions of their own country. Mb- || they may, the contumelious but too merited reproaches of | stilly night,” is one of his happiest « florts, and we shall 
ner’s Journal contains some extracts from a work recently | Strangers. It is somewhat singular, and calculated to}! never forget the impression it made upon us some years 
issued in French by a gentleman who resided several years H create inexpressible emotions of disgust, that while so/! since at Chatham theatre. Castle Garden is still the bright 
west of the Rocky Mountains, which gives © more minute] many lmprovens ms ona grand scale have been projected | plac cot enchantment itever was. The prospect of the bey, 
and interesting account of this territory than we have be- |and carried me effect, while so many sums of money have | and harbour, and neighbouring shores, with the thousand 
fore seen published. l been expended for public celebrations, monuments erected in anchored or tloating barks that animate the scene, is still 
During the three years which he spent in the vicinity of | other counties, and every made up scheme of any one influ- | without—the same splendour of light, and music, and sone, 
the Columbia or Oregon River, the cold seldom passed the: ential man whocan lead the governor of the city in his train, | and luxury, 1s still within its walls. Really Mr. Marsh, the 
freezing point, and the heat was never greater than seventy- | this deficiency of pure water, long spoken of, and much propri tor, deserves encouragement. His attention and 
five or seventy-six degrees. West winds are more frequent ql wanted, should still exist. There is, and can be, no diffi ulty | efforts to please receive the approbation of all who visit his 
in spring and the early part of summer; northwest winds 
in the latter part ef summerand first of autumn ; and south- 
west winds blow almost continually from the first of Octo- || hood, and an expense, comparatively trifling, would suffice 
ber till the beginning of January, which ts the rainy season, t to conduct it to the centre of our population, Lake Mahapoc 
and the most disagreesble part of the year. 
The result of several experiments satisfied him thet the} supply. 


in procuring it—itis abundantly supplied by never failing | dehehtful retreat 


springs in alinost every portion of our wide epread neighbour- 
Medical Society of the City and County of New-Yorl:.--At 


the anniversary meeting of this society, held on the thir 


was for a long time destined to be the grand source of | teenth of July, the following gentlemen were clected officers 


It is still ready to be made subservient to the great | for the cnsumg year 
Dr. Samvet W. Moong, J lent 


land alorg the Columbia is generally unfit for cultivation, object, and we would respectfully ask, why is the subject De. Dantas L. Bi. Puxorro, Vice Presid 

though the soil is not every where the same ; and there | neglected ? vr bs . somes B. Cort, Recording Secretars 
< % ’ O. Doves, Corresponding Secretar 

were probably places which would yield abundant ores Typography.——The improvements which this most use ‘ul Dr. Wittiam Rockwett, Treasurer 

Various kinds of garden seeds were planted by him in the) art has undergone, within a few years, in these United States, eo ( 

month of May, but though his garden had a fine appearance) are such as to awaken feelings no less of astonishment than ae as eh Gaakwaee, Ons 

in August, and the vegetables were suffered toremain inthe | delight. No idle national vanity incites us to make the | “s ay Nog oy ) 


ground until the end of December, still nothing came to ma- | remark ; but a simple desire of recording a fact which can- | 
turity but radishes, turnips, and potatoes. The turnips) not fail to strike every intelligent reader. Formerly our 
were of a prodigious size, one of the largest measuring | dependence was entirely placed on foreign importation for 
thirty-three inches in circumference, and weighing fifteen | the requisite supply of every article necessary in the printing tie: scents ade rset : 
anda half pounds. A dozen of potatoes produced ninety, | office—paper, type, presses, ink, and even the skill and) Great age —In noticinga celebration of the fourth instant, 
which were planted the succeeding spring, but the second labour which were to use these materials. What of native | near Raleigh, North Carolina, the Register states that “ Mr 
season was so much colder than the first that these produced j manufacture was attempted, was little calculated to do credit Arthur Wall, now in his one hundred and ninth year, was 
nothing at all. || to the country, or give promise of advancement. The paper |! particularly invited; he excused himself on account & 

Cedar, spruce, white pine, hemlock, Kc. were the most} was brown and the type faint, so that the impression of the | being ‘ busy with his crop ;’ but said he would send one of hi« 
common trees ; the cedars being generally fouror five fathoms? one could scarce be distinguished upon the dingy surface of |boys, alad of eighty-two, with his toast.” 


New Norel.—We perceive by the late English papers tha 
a new novel ; from the pen of the author of “ Pelham” and 
the “ Disowned,” is forth coming, to be called “ Devereur.’ 
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THE MERRY MOUNTAIN HORN. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
————E——————— 


SUNG BY MISS CLARA FISHER, IN THE OPERA OF HOME, SWEET HOME. 


/( ALLEGRETTO MARZIALE. 





Come, my gal- lant so 


war can yield, 


;neeeee 


mer - ry moun-tain horn, Yhu . 


ee se CS 


P 
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_—-—- —_—— 


In thy native valley find, | Far away trom pomp an 








COMPOSED BY H. R. BISHOP. 


_———yp=— 


l-dier, come, 


_— 


4 








——— —_——— 


i power, | Censtant love and peace of mind | 


Leave the proud em- bat-tled field; Shril 





Here, in bright affection’s bower, | 


[Published by William Taylor, 128 Bowery.} 






-ly fife and roll-ing drum, All the pleas-ures 





Quick-ly come, a- gain be - hold, The hap- py land where thou wert born, And hear its mu - sic sweet and bold, The 





- - - - The mer- ry moun-tain horn. 

















Quickly come, &c. 





VARIETIES. 

DirrictLty OF PLEASING ALL.—Those who have most to 
give, are most likely to complain of man’s ingratitude. For 
this reason, a king observed, “ that his power of dispensing 
favours was the most difficult task of royalty—since he ne- 
ver gave a place away but he made ninety-nine discon- 
tented and ungrateful subjects.”—Nearly to the same pur- 
pose was Lord B's answer, on being asked why he discon- 
tinned annual balls? He said, “ his rooms were not large 
enough to contain more than two hundred persons, and he 
feared making all above that number, who were his friends, 
his enemies; for he had observed, that those ladies who 
were invited, forgot it before the next year; but those who 
were not invited, never forgot it during their lives.” 

AN ITALIAN DEATH.—Rodini, a man of ability, who had 
been for several years poet of the opera, was in the habit of 
soliciting subscriptions among the performers and musicians 
to relieve him from his frequent embarrassments ; until at 
last the company declared they would subscribe no more. 
in a fortnight after, it was announced that the unfortunate 
poet was dead; and the news was confirmed by his friends 
appearing on the opera night to solicit a last subscription 
for his decent burial. As it was the last, the sum was sub- 
scribed. On the next opera night, the subscribers saw, to 
their utter astonishment, Rodini seated in the centre of the 
pit, with the greatest nonchalance imaginable, amusing him- 
self with his opera-glass and snuff-box, dressed in a new 
suit of mourning for himself! The donation was thence- 
forth called, Rodini’s resurrection money. 

A SMALL mistake.— This way, this way, sir; she lives 
at the head of the yard,” said a boy to a dirty beau, who 


vas sauntering along, with half a dozen dirty cravats tied | 


| round his neck and chin; actually supposing, that being 
ashamed of carrying a bundle, the poor beau had taken this 
method of conveying his clothes to the washerwoman. 

SPEAKING asipe.—A diflident lover going to the town 
clerk to request him to publish the banns of matrimony, 
found him at work clone in the middle of a ten acre lot, and 
asked him to step aside a moment, as he had something par- 
ticular for his private ear! 

SuorT CORRESPONDENCE.—Mr. Brown's compliments to 
Mr. Smith; thinks it unnecessary his piggs should go 
through his grounds.—Reply.—Mr. Smith’s compliments 
to Mr. Brown ; thinks it equally unnecessary to spell pigs 
with two grees. 

Jupicial piGNity.—The following conversation is said to 
have passed between a venerable old lady and a presiding 
judge of the state of Ohio. The learned disciple of Black- 
stone was supported on his right and left by his worthy 
associates, when Mrs, P. was called to give evidence 

|“ Take off your bonnet, madam.” “ I had rather not, sir.” 
te Zounds and brimstone, madam; take off your bonnet, I 
jsay.”” “In public assemblies, sir, women generally cover 
their heads. Such I am sure is the custom elsewhere, and 
therefore, I will not take off my bonnet.” “ Do you hear 
that, gentlemen? She pretends to know more about these | 
| matters than the judge himself! Had you not better, ma- | 
dam, come and take a seat on the bench?” “ No, sir, I 
|thank you, for I really think there are old women enough 
there already.” 

A STRANGE CREATURE.—A gentleman travelling to Pitts- | 
burgh, from one of the neighbouring towns, stopped to see | 
a friend, and left his horse tied on the road. On his return 
| he found the animal had slipped his bridle. While in pur- 
suit of him he met an Irish pedestrian, of whom he 1n- 








| 
| 


quired, ‘‘Have you seen a strange creature, any wher 
hereabouts with asaddle on?” “ Och, by the powers, you 
may well say that.” “ Where?” “ Just yonder.” “ Will 
you show me the place?” ‘That I will in less than no 
time at all almost,” said the man approaching a small wood 
of young timber. “ Ab, there he is sure enough, honey!” 
The gentleman looked up, and said “I do not see him.” 
“ Then, by saint Patrick, you must be blind—not see him ' 
Just cast your two good looking eyes in that direction—och, 
by the powers of mud, what’s he about now? Only see 
how he swallows his head!” “ Why, sir, that’s a turtle ; 
and not a horse.”—‘ A horse! and who the deuce said it 
wasahorse? Sure a horse is not a strange creature; but 
that’s a strange creature,” added he, pointing to it with 
fear and trembling, “‘ and he has a saddle on; but, bang 
me if I'd bridle him for the whole kingdom of North Ame- 
rica.” 

Excerrts.—We ought to accustom ourselves in the world 
to see fools pass for men of abilities, cowards for brave, and 
bad for good ; to fret and be vexed at this, is being a novice 

Dacier defines a pedant, as a person who has more read 
ing than good sense. 

One esteems, one admires, one fears extraordinary ment 
but one seldom loves it without possessing it. 
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